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BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 





Chat is a pleasant country, without doubt, 
fo which all soon return who travel out. 
Cowley 


—_—- 


Vo. VIII 


Fhe natural genius of American artists, 
inassisted by any advantages of matured 
education, has astonished those who are 
best able to appreciate the difficulties in 
the path of success among the votaries of 
painting. Drawn forth by adventitious 
circumstances, that genius has revealed it- 
self as the future glory of America. He 
who, six years ago, for the first time, exer- 
sised his pencil, ina moment of extreme 
listress, on the sign-board of an humble 
inn in Kentucky, now draws, in faithful 
characters, the portraits of dukes and 
earls in the all accomplished empire of 
Great Britain. I allude to Harding ; the 
most faithful delineator of the human 
countenance in England. The Duke of 
Sussex, the best, by the way, of all 
the Ducal brothers of George, Lord 
Hamilton, and many others of the nobility, 
have (graciously, as John Bull would say,) 
allowed him to make his fortune on their 
faces. Yet, previous to this success, he 
endured, like most poor Americans, who 
go to Europe, distress and trouble of no 
ordinary description. What his particular 
sufferings were, it would be of no use to 
specify, save that, like almost all the ills of 
this world, they sprung from that worst of 
Pandora’s plagues, pitiless poverty. He is 
now settled in Glasgow, and _prospering,+ 
I have reason to belie+e. as all such fear- 
tess adventurers on their genius should do. 

Mr. West, after residing for several 
years inItaly and France, has taken up his 
abode in London ; where he prosecutes his 
beautiful art with the skill of a genius and 
the patience of a martyr; sometimes 
blessed with a golden shower, and often 
yerplexed among the maces of fortune’s 
intricate labyrinth. What I observed in 


nim, Tapprehend is applicable to a,. the 





painters with whom I was acquainted in 
London ; the due cultivation of their art or 
science, seems to demand so much patience, 
that they insensibly become hardened to 
the miniseries of the world, and are content 


to experience. unnioved, all the caprices of 


fortune; and what is infinitely worse than the 
malice of that fitful torture. the insolence 
of those hags who let furnished lodgings ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the exciting and 
bewildering nature of imaginative poetry, 
rather aggravates the naturally excessive, 
irritability of its votaries, and sharpens 
the arrow which otherwise might not have 
pierced their heart. Poets and painters 
have generally been alike unfortunate, but 
in different degrees, according to the dif- 
ference of their respective pursuits, The 
poet seldom thinks, but his thoughts flow 
like a boiling torrent, exhausting mind and 
body, barbing the nerves, and heating 
both head and heart. When the violent 
excitement is over, he is moody, peevish, 
averse from company, sick and sorrowful. 
Then he is very likely to offend even his 
best friends, if they chance to visit him 
thus inopportunely ; and, as for common 
persons, he cares not what replies he gives 
to theirimpertinent inquiries. Therefore, 
he makes enemies without intending it, and 
embitters his usual melancholy lot by im- 
patience and impetuosity. The painter, on 
other hand, is obliged to work slow ; to 
mark this shade and observe that light ; to 
modify, interweave, delineate, and soften 
the colours of his picture. If he hurries, 
all is lost; ifhe grows impatient, his paint- 
ing isruined. He must necessarily spend 
much time over it, and tint it, by slow 
touches, into the beauty that dwells in his 


‘fnind. This imperative restraint of his na- 


ture, gradually extends its influence over 
his life ; and he grows cold to his own and 
all the world’s misfortunes; knows no 
pleasure beyond his painting room, and 
no pain beyon the impertinency of an oc- 
casional interruption. He becomes a stoic, 
while the poet turns a fire-worshipper ; an 
adorer of that furious element which con- 
sumes himself and every thing else, with 
which it comes in contact. The one is a 
Brahmin, devoted calmly to his engrossing 
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| studies ; the other, a Fakeer, stretched on 


ahedotspikes. ‘The one rails at the vices 
and wretchedness of the world ; the other 
shrugs his shoulders philosophically, and 
bids it depart from his thoughts. 

According to Byron's own declaration, 
Mr. West was the only artist who drew 
his portrait faithfully. That portrait I 
saw in the artist’s painting room. It was 
utterly unlike any other likeness of the 
bard ; one. who had never seen this, nor 
the poet, could form not the remotest idea 
how he looked. It is the fashion to believe 
that Byron’s forehead was astonishingly 
high ; but this was so far from being true, 
that I have seen many a forehead, pro- 
jecting from the skulls of very ordinary 
men, much loftier than his. His hair fell 
back on his head, and gave his brow a 
much greater apparent altitude than it 
really possessed. His eyes were of a dull 
gray, very close to each other ; his face 
and neck very full and handsome. But 
description is worth nothing ; those who 
admire the bard enough to encounter a 
voyage, may see his likeness in Liecester 
Square ; a likeness universally allowed to 
be so faithful, that 600 guineas have been 
offered for it and refused. ‘The portrait o} 
his Italian mistress, Guiceioli, the married 
countess—beautifully drawn by the same 
hand, occupied the place of Lady Byron ; 
and throws, from her full ruby lip and vo- 
luptuous eye,a smile of wantonness, and 
a glance, whose magic is infamy, on the 
libertine busband of a forsaken woman, 

Near Byron, I saw the portrait of Leigh 
Hunt; a very ordinary looking person. 
Also another, of Mr. Coke, the celebrated 
agriculturalist, who drank Washington's 
health in the midst ofthe American revo- 
lution ; and another of Mr. Weigh, the 
minister of the English Chapel in Pa- 
ris, an immensely rich man. All these 
were finely executed. Mr. West is an 
agreeable man, about thirty-five, of plea- 
sant simple manners and polite address ; 
living very much alone,and wholly devoted 
to his art. 

I know but little of Charles R. Leslie ; 
and that little I should be unwilling to 
publish. fle is, I believe, prosperous m 
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the world, * * * * © *  &/ed, the people of the United States were 
The other American painters are much, too busy in providing for their daily wants, 
more successtul, I have reason to suppose, | to cultivate any arts or sciences, save those 
than the several American authors who immediately conducing to their interest 
have been, or are now, in England. The | and weltare. From our colleges many 
various public exhibitions and the great , young men of talents yearly issued, not to 
maniticence of the nobility and gentry, in| spend their lives inter sylvas amanas aca- 
‘his respect, are of infinite advantage to | demi, but in the engrossing occupations of 
their profession, The exhorbitant prices | law, medicine, or theology. The time 
given for paintings, not unfrequently two | bad not yet arrived, when men. as Fellows, 
or three thousand guineas, are ample re-| might pass their lives in indolence among 


ward forall the labour bestowed upon them, 
Besides, artists enjoy the inestimable ad- 
vantage of having no regular periodical | 
critics, licensed or unlicensed, installed over 
their works, to prepossess the public in 
favour of one and against another. ‘They | 
are not troubled with the hebcdomadal pub- 
lished comments of those self-constituted | 
autocrats, whose ignorance is equalled only | 
by their impudence, The public behold 

and judge tor themselves. Every one 

expresses, verbally, his own opinion, and 

it passes for just what the opinion is worth. 

Sometimes they criticise each other; 

sometimes they publish bitter corm- 

plaints, as Mr. Haydon has lately done, 

and as Faseti and Barry formerly did. 

But the-e occasional hickerings among 

themselves are evils to which riva! mem- 

bers of ail professions must patiently sub- 

mit. Here there are no intruders no tor- 
reign Areopage, no literary Covsorks, no 
Tartar Chams or Kouli Khans. ‘o dictate 
and prescribe, like the blockhe | emperor 
of Austria to the colleges of !'aly. The 

arts flourish more than fiterature in France, 

England, and America; and the true reason 

of their superior prosperity is to be found in 

their treedom,geverally fr mall dogmatic 

reviews. For as genius de’ ines inany land, 

the age of criticism alw +s ensues; as the 

folly of refinement and tue torrent of vice 
followed the downfall ot chivalry. 

When our forefathers guided the front of 
battle in a bloody civil war, or when their 
minds were intensely occupied with the 
ereat cares of government, they could have 
had little leisure and less inclination to 
cultivate those refined and refining arts 





extensive libraries, selfishly gratifying their 
own individual tastes, without regard to 
the nation that gave then birth. Literary 


| works were few and indifferent, men were 
‘occupied in more hurrying and more ne- 


cessary pursuits. But, one by one, pocts 
and novelists arose. Robert Treat Payne 
first appeared, and was followed by seve- 
ral others ; but the strong love of country 
prevailed, and that genius, which proper 
cultivation would have immortalized, for- 
sook the hill of Parnassus for the allure- 
ments of less innocent pleasures. Then 
Brown arose, unheeded, and shone awhile 
with a preternatural light, which his coun- 
trymen could not or did not behold. After 
awhile, The North American Review, now 
second to no periodical in Great Britain in 
ability, and superior to all in general can- 
dour, started, feebly at first, and struggled 
on for years but little known, till Everett 
and his coadjutors revealed to America the 
genius ot her sons. 

A new epoch now succeeded. Litera- 
ture seemed to spring at once into being 
‘among us, and poets. critics, philosophers, 
and moralists, stood by the side of legisla- 
tors. Yet many were dissatished with the 
insignificant rewards of genius; and for- 
sook the land whose infant literature could 
not support them—some to reflect, in a dis- 
tant country, continual honour on the re- 
public of their birth, and some to calum- 
-niate the mother that bore them. 
we hear of one who has gone to his long 
home, we know not, we cannot conceive 


When | 





sufferings, he would uever desire to see 
the land of his pilgrim-fathers, unless am- 
ply provided with gold, to be scattered 
like the whirlwind. 

Deeply, | have no doubt, all American 
authors in Europe lament the day that part- 
ed them from the land of freedom. But, 
by and by, each will tell bis own tale in 
his own land, better than I could do, 
even were liberty granted me to reveal the 
history of their many sufferings. 

The rewards of genius in England, 
though very great, are inadequate to the 
pressing wants of a vast multitude of au- 
thors. [t is just as impossible that a poet 
or novelist, unblessed with any opportu- 
nity to make himself the lion of the day, 
should exist on his writings in England as 
it is in the United States. If, like Byron, 
or Lady Caroline Lamb, he can contrive 
to make himself notorious by some great 
sin or folly, why, his fortune is made. If 
he is favoured by nature with some mon- 
|strous deformity, out of the line of ordi- 
inary humanity, like Dr. James M‘Henry, 
jhe may exhibit himself with John Dunn 

Hunter and Monsieur Louis, and retire, 
| after awhile, with ten thousand pounds, to 
‘oblivion. Let him consult Asmodeus, Dr. 
| Faustus, or any otherapproved necroman- 
‘cer, and change himselt into a centaur, a 
flying bull, an invisible pander, or a Forst 

geister, and he will have no reason to com- 

plain. ot neglect. But, without some ma- 
gical aid. he can never succeed on the 
‘score of merit. 
| His countrymen little know what trou- 
_ bles even the caretul and prudent Irving 
_had to encounter before his pretty writings 
‘succeeded among the English. The veil, 

however, should not be lifted from the 
/ mysterious agonies of literature ; for none 
would enter the enchanted precincts, if the 
| sufferings of futurity were revealed. The 
exaggerated prosperity of Irving allured 
many an author across the Atlantic—-to 
meet with sorrow and disappointment ; 





the multitude of sorrows that burried hime many a one, like Neal, who, without the 


to the grave. When we hear of one cele- 
brated in arts or arms, we cannot paint the 


which require, above all things, pertect disasters he has endured to attain his proud 


Serenity of thought, and peace, and prospe- | elevation. 


rity. They were laying the immoveable 
foundations of a vast commonwealth, which 
should be the envy of monarchies and the 
wonder of nations ; they jus'ly esteemed 
themselves before the eyes of their poste- 
rity ; they beheld kings and emperors in- 
tently watching the issue of their daring 
edventare. When their labours were finish- 


No more can an American, 
‘amid the enjoyment of his simple happi- 
ness, imagine what troubles bis literary 
countrymen in England have endured. At 
intervals, their names have been borne, 
with applause, to the land of their birth ; 
but, had the most enthusiastic devotee to 
literature beard, as the writer has too often 
beard from their own lips, the tale of their 





ease anc elegance, ossesses twice the ge- 
nius of the author of the Sketch Book. 
Years elapsed before the sun of prosperity 
dawned upon them ; but pride restrained 
their return, and they chose rather to en- 
dure the afflictions of a foreign Jand, than 
the ill-suppressed scorn of their own. 
Irving is very popular among certainclasses 
in England ; but others speak of him with 
little ceremony. He is now resident ig 
Madrid, assiduously studying the Spanish, 


for the purpose, as J understand, of trans 
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jating some private manuscripts of Colum- 
bus, which bave been discovered among 
the archives of government. 

Having already expressed my opinion 
uf Neal, it remains but to say, that the 
true secret of his attacks on America was 
the illiberality of England. He wrote 
many papers, eulogizing his country—our 
country, as it deserved; but none of them 
were published. Distress came upon him ; 
trouble and misery were on either hand. 
Four months had flown since he first en- 
deavoured to subserve the cause of Ame- 
riean literature ; and he had not received 
4 penny for his various labours. Starva- 
tion or abuse was his only alternative ; 
what could he do? what would any man 
jo under the same circumstances? His 
novel. Brother Jonathan, had been refused 
in the most insulting way, by several pub- 
lishers, whom he had proudly informed of 
the blasting truth—he was an American ; 
a low, barbarous Yankee. He had writ- 
ten the novel, long as it is, seven times 
over; a labour I would not have perform- 
ed for all the novels under the sun. At last, 
ina moment of despair, he sat down and 
wrote an article for Blackwood. It was 
abrupt, incoherent, and severe; and it 
pleased Sir Christopher North ; where- 
fore, he continued to calumniate his cuun- 
try, because as a human being, he had 
certain necessities to supply for the sup- 
port of nature. Not a single magazine in 
London. no!withstanding their boasted li- 
berality, would publish an article written 
in the spirit of candid praise. Our coun- 
trymen may make what comments they 
please on the course which Neal has pur- 
sued; the writer makes none ; he has sta- 
ted facts; others may deduce consequen- 
ces. Neal is now domesticated with the 
celebrated Jeremy Bentham ; living in all 
enjoyment and prosperity. Whether he 
will ever return is problematical ; but, for 
his own sake, I hope not soon.* 


~-- 





* Tmust here direct a few words to that most 
omniscient and infallible paper, which is appellated 
‘Fhe United States’ Literary Gazette. It may be 
remembered that about a twelvemonth since, Mr. 
John Neal was extensively implicated in that des- 
perate abuse aud personal invective which have 
been so often lavished on otiers—both ladies 
and gentlemen, in that Gazette. He was then 
termed, asa Mr. John Neal, a madman, a fool, a 
standerer, and so forth; the author of books which 
no one could read, the assertor of things which all 
believed untrue—meaning by all, probably, the im- 
maculate editor or his crony anonymous. Now 
took upon the reverse. A late number of this Ga- 
vette Contains measly a Closely printed page an the 





mentioned, in the absence of the music ot 


Popular Tales 
pinging | the lark and the throstle: and there were 


KATE OF WINDIEWA'S, seen the wild swan and the heron—the 
The scene of my story lies in a little | former feeding amid the herbage on the 
cold and nameless nook of ground. which | banks of a deep and sluggish brook, and 
nature has neglected or refused to embel- ithe latter standing with his body drawn 
lish ; and as I have no wish to be wiser | stately up, bis neck arched, his bill down: 
than nature, I shall let the green, and the | ward, and his eye intent on the waters 
purple, and the golden tints of gay de- the presence of these two beautiful crea- 
scription make beds of roses, and bowers | tures, which seclusion and a marsh can 
of jasmine, and banks of flowers, for other | only purchase, made some atonement for 
stories that may need them; for I shall | the cold scene of irreclaimable barrenness 
adhere to the honest and homely hues of | which lay around. In summer, indeed, 
the land—the standing colours of nature, | the swelling parts of the morass waved 
each beautiful in its place, as snow is in! purple with heath-blossom, and the blos- 
its season. The ground indeed is as old as | som again hung brown with bees—in the 
other ground, and the same sun shines on | brook, and the little lakes, the wild duck 
it which warms more noted places; it | sailed, among the reeds and the rushes, 
lies too in the midst of a populous coun- | with her orange tawny brood— the lapwing 
ty, and nigh an gld and opulent town; but | skimmed along, brushing with its wings the 
near it no blood has ever been spilt, no 'white heads of canna; while the distant 
lordly person has lived and no poet om of the country maiden might be 
has thought its daughters—and some | heard, as she turned the fuel to the wind 
of them were lovely, and all modest-- | and sun, which her lover's spade had cut; 
worth one passing perishable verse. or she might be seen gathering cranber- 
Thus is the place without a name; and | ries, or plucking the meadow-queen, and 
to the eye of a stranger it has few the marsh iris. Truth will allow me to 
attractions. Imagine a little round knoll | do no more for this little nameless nook ; 
studded with cabins of stone, rising like and | may not unaptly conclude my notice 
an island amid an immense morass, with with the advice which a crazy vagrant 
a long winding and miry way leading | gave to a company of miners, who were 
into it from the mainland—a few idle | exploring the land for coal: ‘* | advise ye 
mothers dandling their offspring on their | to dig,” said he, “ in Glenlochar-moss ; if 
knees, and, sitting each on her own| ye dinna get coals, ye’ll get peats.” 
threshold, sending the tale of merriment} Fame is a fickle lady, and | love her for 
or malice round; while their husbands, | it—she has no hereditary attachments—-we 
towards nightfall, may be seen plodding | cannot secure a monopoly of the capri- 
their way homeward along the narrow | cious will-o’-wisp !ight which she sheds at 
footpaths, which intersect the moss ; and | pleasure on the lofty and the low. The 
as they approach, you may hear the yell | spot on which she displays her banner, and 
and the cry with which a numerous proge- | winds ber horn to-day, is made into pas- 
ny of children, barefooted and barehead- | ture for geese, and pens for swine, to-mor- 
ed, hail the sight of their fathers. The | row; and the name round which she now 
cry of the lapwing and the bittern may be | twines her bays, and showers her honours, 


subject of a well-written article in the Westmin- will descend to oblivion soon, as some 











ster Review, which relates particularly to Ameri- 
ca ; this article is pronounced “ interesting and in- 
structive.” By it Neal is a madman--worthy of 
no notice; and Neal is the author of that article! 
Excellent critic! My authorities for this asser- 
tion are Mr. Neal himself, and Mr Bowring, the 
editor of the Westminster. {am surprised to see 
it asserted in some of our journals, that Mr. Neal 
is “‘ as poor and miserable as wandering poets ge- 
nerallyjare.” Nothing can be more untrue: for he 
is the guest of Jeremy Bentham, and (not much 
to his credit, certainly, as an American,) one of 
the most popular magazine writers in England. I 
saw him very frequently in London, and his ex- 
penses of various kinds, his liberality, his style of 
living, all demonstrated that he wanted not (he en- 
joyorent of this world’s ettorado. 








names have descended, which, short while 
ago, wore fortune’s chiefest favours in thei: 
caps, while some little barren spet will 
shine in its turn, and stand consecrated fai 
a time. And even so it tared with the 
lonely nook of earth where my tale mus} 
find a resting place--the fame which it 
tailed to find from the wisdom of its sous, 
and the frugality of its daughters, was ob- 
tained for it by a gay and a giddy girl— 
minstrel’s song and menial’s story are nowy 
busy with the barren place—and the in- 
habitants date all their legendary renowp 
from the day on which they sary Kate ¢7 


| Windiewa's 
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It befel between summer and harvest, }at was imagined that his promise always | 
when men feel the edge of their sickles,| exceeded performance. Nor with the 
ind the farmer goes shoulder deep among | mechanics and rustics of the district did 
his standing corn, rubbing the ripe heads | his merits stand much higher—the old 
hetween his hands, and tasting the quality | masons shook their heads, and said he 
of his crop, that a sudden thunder-shower | was “‘ scrimp to the gage’’—the pavior 
lispersed the reapers, who had assembled | eyed him as he walked past, and said, 
on the skirts of the first ripe field in the | ‘* He'll no stand the rammer:” the shoe- 
district ; and as there was no immediate | maker who made his shoes said he had 
shelter, they sought the readiest way to| not sense to spit over the awls: and the 
their several home: Our story must tol- | gardener declared he lacked wit to keep 
low the steps of one of the reapers—a|the worms from the kail. Even one of 
young man some twenty years old, and | the witty maidens of the parish--young | 
the son of two old cottagers who lived in| Bess of Brandyford, said, ‘* Silly Sandie 
the little village of Glenlochar; I think 1) Roseboro, | sat by his side for a stricken 
‘ee him standing betore me, in the same | hour, and he had nae the sense to snuff’ 


—_—— --- ——— 





supplication--he made not altogether a hal' 
and turn, but he moved ina kind of circui 
tous route towards her—iike a lark unde: 
the‘influence of an adder’s fascination : the 
saints above, and the maidens below, for- 
give me for this unwary comparison. She 
busied herself with her scart, adjusted her 
bonnet and feather on the summit of a 
bushel of curled locks, abundance ot 
which she allowed to escape down hei 
neck, and over her temples ; and then, 
standing up fair and stately, she contront- 
ed the rustic, whose heart smote hard at 
his side, and whose knees nearly knocked 
against each other—so far did the presence 
ot this lady of imagined rank overpowe: 








dress, and with the same looks, he wore 
when his name pointed the proverb, and 
his story ministered mirth to the district. 
Well made, and tall, with a smooth and 
ruddy face--fair hair, which his mother 
loved much, and himself more~for he 
carried it curled to all the fairs, and 
preachings, and dancings, in the country 
side distinguished in the parish church for 
his contests in psalmody with the precen- 
tor; and in fairs for his two vests of sky- 
biue and scarlet, and a curling superabun- 
dance of locks—he thought every fair 
face fancied him, and every dark eye de- 
ired him. [le complained that blue eyes 
sobbed him of his rest, and that black 
nyes disturbed his dreams; and as he 
walked tochurch or market, he would eye 
his shadow in the sun, and think himself a 
bandsome youth. When the girls walked 
before him, he thought it was for the pur- 
pose of glancing over their left shoulder to 
admire his face--if they walked behind 
him, it was to louk at his well made leg— 
if they walked beside him, it was for the 
sake of his company, and from an admira- 
fion of his person and his wit. And it 
must be confessed that he was frequently 
present in maiden’s thoughts. ‘They would 
cross his way at a country fair, saying 
* Come let us wile a fairing from sott 
Sandie Roseboro.” 

He united, as was common in more pri- 
mitive times, the pursuits of farmer and 
mechanic—he could make a plough, and 
plough with it—he could sow a field, and 
Ne could reap it—he made the flail with 
which he thrashed his corn, and he built 
the barn in which he winnowed it. With 
the sons of the ploughshare his merits 
were summed up in a Sagacious saying, 
since become proverbial—*‘ It’s like the 
ploughinanship of Sandie Roseboro, 


‘here’s rnore whistling than red land :"~—! after him with a look of as much love as 


| out the candle.” jhim. *‘* Young man,” said the wandering 

As Alexander hastened home. the cloud | damsel, ‘* how far ain I trom a city, ora 
shifted, the thunder grew more remote, gentleman’s house? I am weary, having 
and the plashing shower was succeeded by | wandered far, and suffered much, and still 
large drops, each of a minutes interval— | dreading lest | may be pursued and over 
the benediction of the departing storm. | taken ;—and then she looked along the 
He had reached the place where he was | Toad, and said, “ds that the sound 0 
obliged to part with the public road, and | chariot wheels I hear coming ? It my 
dive into the long and winding mossy way father finds me, my peace is over on earth. 
which led to his father’s house. A mile-, !s there no place, young peasant, where I 
stone stood by the way-side, and on it was | 20 conceal myself tor a time ? I shafl 
seated a fair young woman—dressed some: ' have it in my power, when I am twenty- 





| what more gaily than was at that time | C?& and that will be soon, to requite such 


common to country maidens. A hat and) kindness largely.” And she looked Sandie 
feathers, a long flowered mantle, and stri- | full in the tace ; and the nodding of her 
ped slippers, seemed utterly eut of keep- | feathers, and the rustling of her scart, and 
ing, as painters express it, with the | the sparkling of treble string of bugle 
bleak expanse before her, and the miry | beads, each as valuable in his sight as the 
way on which she was travelling. The’ diamond eye which Crusoe purloined trom 
thunder-plump, as the peasantry call a the brow ot the great Chinese god, Chou- 
thunder shower, had indeed somewhat | Chong Thougon ; and above all, the per- 
disordered her finery—-the feathers, and | S¥asion of two moist blue eyes, a face 
the scarf of silk, afforded small shelter | °¥al and regular, anda neck which needed 
‘from such a pelting blast : and now, as! rank to recommend it--round, and 
|the rain had passed away, and the four | long, and white--all combined to influence 
| o'clock sun shone from beneath the moving | the unind of honest Sandie Roseboro ; and 
cloud, the maiden began to shake off the | be faultered forth, in what he called his 
moisture, and replume herself for her best Bible English, something which 
journey. When Sandie beheld this appa- | Sounded like an invitation to his father’s 
|rition, he began to edge towards the side house. “And yet,” said he, relapsing 
of the way—the flowered scarf betokened | Somewhat into homely provincial, as side 
riches—and the feathers spoke of rank : by side, he walked with the maiden along 
he had never before seen, as he afterwards | the way to Glenlechar, “I’m no so sure 
declared, long feathers in any other place | that my mother will make ye mair than 
than the peacock’s tail and Lady Dasha- | Welcome—for shining silks, and rustling 
wa’s bonnet—and no wonder that a strange | Satins, and plumed bonnets, she holds as 
awe came o’er him. As he glided along, | abominations, and as matters which entice 
he managed to steal a look or two at this | youths astray--it was but lately that in the 
gorgeous dame, and every glance dimin-| Very middle of the kirk, when charity 
ished his awe for her supposed rank and | came from people’s pockets to the poor’s- 
visible beauty: he saw he: eyes—two| box like thaw from the north—drop by 
large blue ones, and deeply fringed with | drop ; and who so backward as one or two 
long dark seductive eyelashes, followed | of our gaudy madams ; my mother started 
| up, and exclaimed, ‘Taad the ladle to 
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their nose there—they come here shining 
in silks. and in scarlets, and never a penny 
in their pocket to poor Lazarus. Haud 
the ladle to their nose there !—So ye see 
she is a bauld body, and outspoker—and 
now I think on’t, it’s a mercy ye have 
nothing red in your dress, else she might 
fling her bible at ye’re teathers, and cry, 
‘Out of my house,-thou scarlet abomina- 
tion’—it’s a mercy the colour ef your 
cloak is not scarlet—it’s as much as I can 
manage to wair a scarlet waistcoat once a 
week—and I am her only begotten son.” 

The maiden smiled at the apprehen- 
sions of her coniuctor, and said, ‘* Be ye 
not afraid I shall seek thy mother’s 
hearth like a wayfarer of old—to wash my 
feet—to taste of her bread, and drink of 
her milk, and rest. and bless the house in 
the morning, and continue my flight. Are 
ye sure, young man, that the sound we 
hear is not the pranching of horses, and 
the rattling of chariot wheels ?”’ ‘‘ Chariot 
wheels!’ said Sandie ; ‘* a chariot wheel 
never rolled among our quagmires ; and 
unless your pursuers are winged like 
zeese, and web-footed like wild ducks. 
they will never follow you into Glenlo- 
char.’’ ‘* Let us go forward, then,”’ said 
she; * T would rather wed the meanest | 
peasant that cuts turf in that desart than | 
marry the man of my father’s choice, | 
though he offered me a head-dress of dia- 
monds that would buy a lord’s land, and a 
bridal garment that would stand alone 
with beaten gold. I would spin wool— 
comb flax—cut corn and ted hap, and at 
night lie down with one f love on a bed of 
rushes, rather than dine in gold plate and 
lie down in misery.” Sandie stopt— 
chafed his hard palms together, till they 
almost smoked with friction—gazed at her 
from the plume to the slipper, and from 
the slipper to the plume, and then said, | 
‘“* Aye, aye; talk that way, madam—or 
whatever [ should call you--that’s the 
way to go to my mother’s heart, and open 
the door of her cupboard:” and with 
such like discourse they reached Glenlo- 
char. 

Old Elspa, his mo ther, was seated by 
ber hearth-fire—a plaid pinned about her 
shoulders, a pair of spectacles on her 
nose~while before her was spread, in all 
the extent of fulio, the works of that sound 
and mysterious divine, Richard Flavel— 
she sighed when she came to passages too 





| down the best chair, and lay something 





deep and too full of meaning to be readily 
understood—and she sighed often—and 
was heatd to exclaim, ‘* Heigh, sirs, he’s a 





dark and terrible divine.”’ She heard t the 
sound of feet, 


tongues, on the threshold; and without 





ee = a 


of the persecution, and it’s high time that 
and the conference of) 


ye saw it, if ye never saw it before. Here 
—before ye. take a seat, touch bread, or 


lifting her head, she said, *“*‘ W bat young | taste milk, in my house, read me, and 


woman’s foot is that which comes with | 
thine, Alexander ? If it be that giddy and | 


dancing damsel Jenny Proudfoot, the | 
wrong side of my door be to her—but if it | 
be that douce lass Peggy Cameron, let her | 


come ben—her name is a dear name—and | 


read it clear and Jady-like, this precious 
passage of the prophet where he lifts up 
his voice against the pride and abomina- 
tion of woman's dress, never was his voice 
so much wanted in the land as now. 1b 
saw James Johnstone’s daughter, with 


a bold name was it in a blacksliding time, | three rows of raffles round her neck and 


and a kind welcome shall it aye have frae | 
me. But, God protect his poor hand- | 
maid, what's to happen now ? Here’s silks, | 
and satins, and fine twined linen—three | 
rows of precious stones round the neck, 
and a plume of feathers aboon the brow, 
high enough to disturb the spiders in my 
poor home. 
And, rising from her seat, she looked on | 
the stranger with an eye of respectful, but | 
suspicious scrutiny, ‘* Happen now, mo- | 
ther!” 
young lady escaped from the castle of | 
W indiewa’s, and all because she refused to 
marry an old knight—with hollow eyes | 
and sapless bones—preferring as a lady | 
should, a handsome man in hose and 


| doublet to a death’s-head and thigh bones | 


served up in embroidered sheets. Dust! 
soit upon it, that she may be seated--and 
thraw the neck of my gray hen, and make 
something warm and nourishing. I ken 
what it is to run a long road myself, rather 
than wed azainst my will. There was the 
time,’ said he to the stranger, ‘* when 
my mother there wanted me to wed Peg 
Crummie—with one eye, three teeth, and 
threescore acres of land. First 1 was so 
smothered with anger that I knocked our 
big pot till it zave over ringing-—and then 
I was so touched with grief, that I ran 
wild round the moss for two days and 
nights, and baptized foot could not over- 
tale me ; and, lastly, | grew wicked, and, 
who will believe it? I> fell into a great 
ramble for three days and three nights, 
and spent four pence halfpenny.”’ 

“* Chain thy tongue, Sandie,”’ said the 
old woman, “and let me talk to this: 
maiden—it’s no her painted dress, and her | 
plume of feathers, and three rows of 
shining | eads, that will make her pass for | 
a lady with me. An she be lady born and 
lady brought up, | have the charm that 
will try her--hand me thy father’s bible. 
The good book of a good man, miss or 
madam-—~printed in lack priat in the times 


/seven round her kirtle, 


What’s to h yt 
hat’s to happen now | over the pages stained by smoke and long 


| use, with an awe sou ofadivine. “I 


said her only son—‘* Here’s aj} 





at the kirk on 
| Sunday, and the very minister could na 
‘expound the word for looking at her, 
read it, I say ; and read it without a mis- 
take or a stumble, an thou be a lady.” 
The young woman took the book with 
a reverent hand and a devout look, and 
she laid fingers long and white and plump 


| should hold myselt undeserving of shelter 
in a godly person’s house,”’ said she, ** if 
I could do no more than read the celebra- 


| ted prophecy against the enormity of a 
| woman’s appare f. 


The word was nof 
taught me in a way so remiss, take, there- 
fore, the book again, and I will repeat 
thee the passage, word for word, witha 
precision like a priest, and a tone beseem- 


‘ing a lady.”” Aud closing the Bible, she 


proceeded with her task. 

**+ Because the daughters of Zion are 
naughty, and walk with stretched forth 
necks and wanton eyes, walking and min- 
cing as they go, and making a tinkling 
with their feet ; the Lord will take away 
the bravery of their tink:ing ornaments 
about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires, like the moon; the chains, 
and the bracelets, and the mufflers; the 


' bonnets and the ornaments of the legs, and 


the head bands and the tablets and the 
ear-rings ; the rings and nose jewels, the 


changeable suits of apporel, and the man- 
tiles and the wimples and the crisping 


pins, the glasses and the fine linen, and the 
hoods and the veils. And it shall come 


| to pass that instead of sweet smell, there 


shal! be —-—.”’ 
”? 


* Enough, enougb!’’ said the old wo- 
man ; ‘‘ ye have repeated the word more 
like a minister of the gospel than a lady ; 
be seated, therefore, and ‘eel that ye're 
seat be soft—and Sandie, my lad, go chase 
and slay the fat hen, and ye shall see how 
I can serve a lady, and one who has 
such a lady-like hand too, and repeats 
Scripture with a grace excelling even the 
Reverend Elibu Gowlawa—a preacher 4 
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hearkened to in my youth. And away 
Sandie flew in delight, in pursuit of the 
vray hen; his mother tronmed her 
hearth fire and strove to give her homely 
dwelling the look of a place fit for the 
reception ol a lady : and the lady herselt 
removed her mantle and bonnet. bound up 
ber ringlets with a fillet cf silk, and as- 

cumed a meek sedateness of cs pe riment, 
worthy of one who had fear y heart 
the chapter of denunciation i: gsinst f male 
extravagance. 

The news soon flew over moss and moor- 
land, that a young lady a miracle of 


beauty, clothed in sik, and shining wn dia- 
monds, had fled from her tat! house, 
wd the embrace of an ancient bridegroom, 
and was now to be seen in the little smoky 
cottage of Sandie Roschero, in the te: 

village of Glenlochar. A runar lady 

and more particularly a runaway bride, 


is always an object of Curiosity ; and whe 


beauty, and riches, and a <p {| . 
and modesty, formed some or the attri 
butes of the tair turitive, who could. re- 
sist the wish of beh aye hes 1 ditth 


pride must pertain to that heart which 
wished not to be distinguished by one ot 
her kindest looks, 
insecret. And so it fared with the young 
men of the neighbourmg district. The 
long narrow lane, which led through the 


morass, presente da succession of wooers 


and by words whispered 


equal in extent toa flock of wild geese: 
and their marciings, aod whisperings, 
around the heuse which contained the fair 
stranger, might be comp red to the atore- 
said geese when they descend trom the 
snowy cloud and, alighting in pairs on the 
margin of the 


brook, raise such a clang 
and a din that all the meadows resound. 


But the prudent and devout mother of 


Alexander Roseboro had too much respect 
for the fame of a young lady, whose gift 
at reciting scripture rivalled Elihu Gowla- 
wa to allow the profane youth of the land 
fo enter her dwelling ; 
woman, pious as she was, and weaned 
from the things of this life as much asa 
woman of filty may well be, 
she !ooked on her tair visiter, that she was 
but flesh and blood, an heir of corruption, 
and, what was better, an heir of riches— 
had an eye, a kind of bright John-come- 
woo-me-now eye ; and, as a daughter of 
ve, must have a strong inclination to- 


besides, the old 


wards matrimony. And then she looked | 
_and no love c 
beloved object should die. And under 


on her uwn son, ahale and a ruddy youth ; 
and she observed with joy that the eyes of | 


thought, as | 





same way ; and she called to mind that 
love was a thing which dropt as the dew 
does, on all alike ; that marriage she had 
ever said, and so had sound divines, was 
an affair of destiny ; and it it was ordain- 


ed that the rch young lady should fall in| 
love with her son, who could repine at such | 


There was Lady Kipples 
fell in love with serjeant Macraw, and 
brought him out of the Scots Fusileers, 
and married bim in spite of all her kin; 
and = Alexander praised be 
the Maker, was a finished piece of work | 


compared to the love of Lady Kipples. 
To ve Continued 


a dispensation / 
Rose boro, 


Bitcvary Varictics, 
ANALECTS 
FROM 
JOHN PAUL RICHTER. 
‘Concluded.’ 
THE STARS. 

Look up and behol 
round 
God. fad no star ever appeared in tie 
an there would have been no 


Velo i] 
wh to lis fast sleep, ina spirit of an-! 
guish, asupon a gloomy e toed aulted over 


by a material arch—solid and impervious. 
MARTYRIEOM. 

To die dor truth— is not to die for one’s 
country, but to die tor the world. Truth, 
like the 
in thirty fragments to posterity : 


Venus a ee 
but po 


terity will collect and recom pose them in- | 


to a guodness.— Then also the temple, oh 
eternal Truth! that now 
low the earth—made hollow by the sep- 


ulchres of its witnesses, will raise itself 


in.the total majesty of its proportions ; 


and will stand in monumental granite ; and | 


every pillar, on which it rests, will be fix- | 
ed in the grave of martyr, 


THE QUARRELS OF FRIENDS. 

Why is it that the most fervent love be- 
comes more fervent by brief interruption 
and reconciliation ? and why must a storm 
agitate our affections before they can raise 
the hicshest rainbow of peace? Ah! for 


‘this reason it is—because all passions feel 


their object to be as eternal as themselves, 
an admit the feeling that the 


*he young lady sometimes glanced the | \this feeling of imperishableness it is that 


ld the eternal fields of 


shout the throne of 


Wd he would have laid himself 


ig i, will pass down | 


stands half be-! 


—_—o 





a 





we hard fields of | ice shock together s0 

harshly, whilst all the while under the 

sun-heams of a little space of seventy 

years we are rapidly disselving. 
DREAMING, 

But for dreams, that lay Mosaic world: 
tesselated with flowers and jewels before 
the blind sleeper, aad surround the recum- 
bent living with the figures of the dead in 
the upright attitude of life, the time would 
be too long before we are allowed to re- 
join our brothers, parents, friends; every 
year we should become more and more 
| painfully sensible of the desolation made 
laround us by death, if sleep, the ante- 
ichamber of the grave, were not hung by 

dreams with the busts of those in the other 
world. 


There are two very different classes ot 
philosophical heads, which, since Kant 
| has introduced into philosophy the idea ot 
positive and negative quantities, I shali 
willingly classify by means of that dis: 
tinction. The positive intellect is, like 
the poet, in conjunction with the oute: 
world the father of an inner world; and, 
like the poet also, holds up a transforming 
mirror in Which the entangled and distort- 
ed members as they are seen in our actu- 
al experience enter into new combinations 
which compose a fair and luminous world : 
‘the bypothesis of Idealism (i. e. the 
Fitchtean system) the Monads and the 
pre-established Harmony of Leibnitz— 
and Spinozism are all births of a genial 
-moment, and not the wooden carving o} 
logical toil Such men theretore as Leib- 
nitz, Plato, Harder, &c. | call positive in- 
tellects ; because they seck and yield the 
positive ; and because their inner world, 
having raised itself higher out of the 
| water than in others, thereby overlooks a 
larger prospect of islands and continents. 
A negative head, on the other hand, dis- 
covers by its acuteness—not any positive 
truths but the negative truths (i. e. the 
errors) of other people. Such an intellect. 
as for example Bayle, one of the greatest 
of that class, appraises the funds of others, 
rather than brings any fresh funds of his 
own. In lieu of the obscure ideas which 
he finds he gives us clear ones: but in 
this there is no positive accession to our 
knowledge ; for all, that the clear idea 
contains in developement, exists already 
by implication in the obscure idea. Ne- 


| 
| 
| 
| TWO DIVISIONS OF PHILOSOPHIC MINDS. 





| gative intellects of every age are unani 
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mous in their abhorrence of every thing 
positive. Impulse, feeling, instinct---every 
thing in short which is incomprehensible. 
they can endure just once : that is, at the 
summit of their chain of arguments as a 
sort of hook on which they may hang 
them, but never afterwards. 


DIGNITY OF MAN ON SELF-SACRIFICE. 

That, for which man offers up his blood 
or his property, must be more valuable 
fhan they. A good man does not fight 
with half the courage for his own lite that 
he shows in the protection of another's. 
The mother, who will hazard nothing for 
herself will hazard all in defence of her 
child: in short, only for the nobility 
within us, only for virtue, will man open 
his veins and offer up his spirit : but this 
nobility, this virtue, presents different 
phases: with the Christian martyr it is 
faith ; with the savage it is honour; with 
the republican it is liberty. 


FANCY. 

Fancy can lay only the past and the 
future under her copying paper; and 
every actual presence of the object sets 
limits to her power : just as water distilled 
irom roses, according to the old natural 
jsts, lost its power exactly at the periodi- 
cal blooming of the rose. 

The older. the more tranquil, and 
pious a man is, so much the more holy 
does he esteem all that is zanate, that is, 
fecling and power: whereas in the esti- 
mate of the multitude whatsoever is self- 
acquired the ability of practice and sci- 
ence in general, has an undue pre-emi- 
nence ; for the latter is universally appre- 
ciated and therefore even by those who 
have it not, but the former not at all. In 
the twilight and the moonshine the fixed 
stars, which are suns, retire and vail them- 
selves in obscurity ; whilst the planets, 
which are simply earths, preserve their 
borrowed light unobscured. The elder 
races of men, gmongst whom man was 
more though he had not yet becume so 
much, had a childlike @eling of sympathy 
with all the gifts of the Infinite; for exam- 
ple, with strength, beauty, and good for- 
tune; and even the involuntary had a 
sanctity in their eyes, and was to them a 
prophecy and a revelation: hence the 
value they ascribed, and the art of inter- 
pretation they applied, to the speeches of 
children, of madmen, of drunkards, and 
freamers. 








As the blind man knows not light, and | Why fold thy snowy arms around a heart 
. . . T} leen unkinine Wi . > 

through that ignorance also of necessity | Thy deep vnkin‘vese fil'd with utter wo 
" tes a oe asi | Why to my soul Elysian bliss mmpart, 
knows not darkness, so likewise, but tor | need . 
disi ted ‘e should k hiner | Life's lingermyg anguish only to bestow ? 

isinterestec ness we § Mur how no Mis | Why bid ine hope—to feel the last despair? 
ol selfishness, but for slavery nothing ot Vout me to heaven—when hell alone was @em- 
freedom: there are perhaps in tis world | 
many things which remain obscure to us } 
or Wi ‘alternating wi IY Oppo- | 
“sd on ulternating with their ¢ Pi } That pere’d the seraph with a fiend's despair, 
sites. | 


Derham remarks in his Physicotheology | Woo pouches, droops, and dies within an hout 
that the deaf hear best in the midst of | 
noise. as for instance during the ringing of | Thou wert as innocent and free from guile 
hells, &c. This must be the reason, 1 | My tond heart fancied as a cradled child: 
suppose, that the thundering of drums, | Yow bret, how sweet thy ever radient smile! 
cannon, &c. accompany the entrance into Snailind-ntiea! of sik ea bonce bale 
cities of princes and ministers, who ar® | Tyen scorned and banished (0 unpitied wo 
generally rather deaf, in order that they 
may the better hear the petitions and com- | | deemed thee all the poet to ves to paint-— 
plaints of the people. Fuiiot young loveliness and tender love, 


O Iselina! thou wert made as fair 
As Asrae), ere the withering bolt was hurled, 


Anc drave him —dark destroyer o’er the wor} 
Phou wert as lovely as that eastern flower, 





How thy soft voice my wasted heart beguiles ’ 


In soul an angel and m heart a samt 

Earth's fair inhabitant but born above ; 
[may not think —I dare not tell thee now 
What my heart murmurs o'-y thy broken vow. 
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For the Gazette and Athhaaum 
Had’st thou been all my trusting heart believ'd ther, 
i had not loved as I do hate thee now ,; 
Oh! badst thou never in thy pride deceived mr, 
I had not blessed as | do curse the vow 
My willing homage io a svren paid, 
Who heard and smiled—wio listened and betrayet 


TO ISOLINA. 


To be wroth with those we love 
Doth work like madness ip the brain. 
Colas ge. 





Oli! must it be so? Must thine image be, 
Through the long lapse of all my future years, 
A madness and a mockery to me, 
That glows arid my heart's corroding tears? 
Must we in anger part—for ever part, 
Without one solace for the bleeding heart? 


Farewell! the voice of all-confiding truth 
No more salutes me in my wandering way; 
Farewell! the morning glory of my youth 
Already darkens in earth's troupled day ; 
Farewell’ | loved thee as a dream of heaven 
Dissolved in darkness at the moment given. 
I once did love thee —‘tis no shame to own— 
Deeply and fondly as adores a saint We part—not as we met in other hours, 
The highest, purest star that gleams alone Radiant with love and rapture’s magic glow, 
In the blue depths of heaven, which none may | But blighte? ~broken—and our passion’s powers 
paint, Linked in a living web of fear and wo ;— 
I loved thee as the bulbul loves the flower, Alas’ the es ing of my own heart throws 
That blooms and breathes and withers in an hour. | Its thoughts o'er thee ,—blest be thy gay reposet 


E’en now I turn, and o’er the waste of years, 
A broken spirit and @ bruised heart, trace 
The charm, the magic of thy smiles and tears, 
The heaven that met me in thy soft. sweet face: 
And still to thee my crushed affections soar 
And mourn o’er hopes lost—lost for evermore. 


Sleep Isolina! and bright dreams be thine 

Of triumph o'er a heart that throbbed and bl@ 
Alone for thee, with passion too divine 

To soubt—t'll love and every iiope had fled; 
On the dark wreck enjoy thy placit sleep— 
And may’st thou never—never wake to weept 


When first we met and looked, and loved, the past | Once more, farewell! my barque is on the main, 
With all its woes evanished from my brain; My native land 1s o'er the stormy sea; 

Thy form was like the Peri of the waste I cannot tear from out my heart and brain 
Whose smile is heaven in world of pain.— One thought to leave behind—save agony ¢ 

Alas! ‘twas but the radiance of a dream Farewell. inay Memory in thy soul expire, 

That left me wo in its departing gleam. And Hope attend thee with her golden lyre. 


Thy blessing was a blight of life’s best hours; —= +o ey 
Tiy soft embrace the serpent’s deadly wreath ; i ee a 
Thy kiss, a poison hid in heavenly aoen, TO A FRIEND p? THE LOSS GF &uS 
Thy look breathed madness and thy voice spoke ALD. 
death. Not every bad that grows 
How could’st to rend the heart thou would’st not Shall bloom into a flower 
kill? Not every hope that glows 


Why bid me part—yez kiss end linger till ? Ghall bere its proqenng bow, 
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A blight the bud may sever, 
The hope be quencli'd for ever 
In every joy there lurh, 

An impulse of decay 

With silent speed it works, 
While all without is gny ; 

ere yet we dream of ruin, 
The breach is past renewing 


Vet, like the bendi: 
from some dead weight released, 
yw not how, 


r bough 
> 


The spirits bound, we kn 
When wooc's first press hath ceased ; 
3Zut this may ne’er be spoken 

Of heart or bough that’s broken. 


There i¢ a pulse in man 
"Khat will not throb to griei , 
Let wo do all it can 

‘That pulse will bring relic) 
We feel, though self-accusiny, 
That pulse its balm diffusing 


Since human hopes are vain, 
And joy remaimeth not, 

*Tis well that human pain 
When dealt, is thus forgot. 
the smile shall leave no traces 
‘Lhe tear itself effaces. 


Then if apart from al! 

‘Thou still indulge the tear, 

‘foo early doom’d to fall 
Warm on thine infant's bier, 
War not with nature’s sorrow, 
For peace will come to-morrow 


Or should reviving peace 
- ’'en now be kindly given, 
"Oh! suffer wo to cease, 
And thank indulgent Heaven, 
That breathes the breath of healing 
On wounds of deepest fecling 


=o 
SONG. 


ON A FADED VIOLET. 


ie odour from the flower is gone 
Which like thy kisses breathed on me ; 

The colour from the flower is flown 
Which glowed of thee and only thee! 


A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant form, 
It lies on my abandoned breast, 

Andi mocks the heart which yet is warin, 
With cold and silent rest. 


{ weep—my tears revive it net! 

I sigh,~-it breathes no more on me! 
Its mute and uncomplaining lot 

Is such as mine should be. 


Som: 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 


Ere sin could blight or sorrow rade, 
Death came with friendly care: 

The opening bud to heaven convey"d, 
And bade it blossom there. 
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Obiiuary--It is now our painful duty to 
record the death of Wirttiam Bavarp, 





; Esq. who expired on Monday evening last, 





in the 65th year of his age. 

Alter a long life of public and private 
usefulness, Mr. Bayard has sunk into the 
tomb, deeply lamented by the whole com- 
munity. As a merchart. he has always 
ranked pre-eminent for enterprise and libe- 
rality ; as a man, for sterling integrity 
and exalted worth; as a philanthropist, 
for charity and benevolence ; and, asa 
husband, father, and frend, for kindness, 
indulgence, and firmness. 

For many years, Mr. Bayard had been 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Savings Bank, &c. At all meetings to 


; promote the public welfare, he was ever 


called upon to preside. for his name added 
weight and respectability to every measure 





with which he was comected. There is 
not an individual in our community, whose 
character and actions, approached so near 
the exalted family of the ancient Medici. 
On the announcement of Mr. Bayard’s 
death, the flags of our public buildings and 
shipping, were hoisted at half mast. 

When a hero, statesman, or poet, dies, 
public demonstrations of regret are ex- 
pressed ; we know not how such a course 
would accord with the feelings of his af- 
flicted family and friends, but if there ever 
was a man in thiscity, whose memory de- 
serves to be cherished, that man was Wil- 
liam Bayard. 

This is no unmerited eulogy, on the 
contrary, we are convinced that those 
who read this brief tribute to his worth, 
will feel our powers are not adequate to 
do his memory the justice it deserves. 

Yale College.—At the late commence- 
ment of this institution, a hundred gentle- 
men graduated, a larger class than any that 
has, probably, ever graduated in this coun- 
try before. We have attended many com- 


mencements of different colleges, and we | 


have never witnessed more interesting per- 
formances than those of the late senior 
class of Yale. 

At night the blooming faces and bright 
eyes of the East were congregated at the 
ball-room ; some of the beauty of our own 
city was there, and ever and anon we ob- 
served, gliding through the maze of the 


some dark-eyed daughters of the South. 


IDLE HOURS. 

The Latin chorus, of monkish origin, 
which Scott has used with fine effect, and 
which is so happily introduced in the cath- 
edral scene of Goethe’s Faust, possesses 2 
singular and peculiar impressiveness.— 
Whether this arises more from the solemn 
monotony of the triple rhyme than from 
the grandeur and awfulness of the thought, 
is a problem which needs some consider- 
ation. It is a remark of Mad. de Stael 
that “the repetition of the same words 
seems to convey the idea of inflexibie ne- 
cessity ;’’"—had she said ‘‘ sounds” instead 
of ‘* words” the remark would have been 
equally true and more comprehensive. 

This reiteration, at intervals, of the 
same words, is used with great effect by 
the ancient poets. How powerfully are 
inconsolable sorrow and irretrievable be- 
reavement expressed in the repeated burst, 

“Ar; as; tay KuSeQerav—anwaelo xnakoo Adwvis,” 
in Bion’s epitaph on Adonis. How much 
of the pertinacity of grief, that will not 
be comforted, is there in the rectuated in 
vocation, 

 Agyele LimeXimar Io resSeoc agxele Mera.” 
inthe lament of Moschus over the death 
of Bion. 

Theocritus indulges in this practice to a 
greater extent than perhaps any other of 
the ancients. Inhis first Idyll, he repeat: 
the invocation “‘Agxrle BwxAimas, Macai* &e.”’ 
with a partial alteration, eightcen times in 
seventy-six lines. Inhis “‘Pharmaceutria”’ 
he repeats nine times in fifty lines, the 
burthen 

 16VE. edne re tnvoy Gacy woh Swue Tov avdoa" 
which also Virgil has beautifully imitated 
in his 8th eclogue 

“« Ducite, ab urbe domum, mea car mina, ducite 
Daphniimn.” 

But we have strayed from the purpose 
with which we took up our pen, which was 
to show the intimate resemblance which 
the old monkish chorus bears to a poem of 
the Earl of Boscommon, entitled “ the day 
ot Judgment.”’ Fer instance, 

* Dies ire, dies illa 
Soluet saeclum in favilla.” 
Chorus. 
* The day of wrath, that dreadful day 


Shall the whole world in ashes lay.” 
Roscommon. 











* Virgil has imitated this very happily. 
“Incipe, meualeos mecum, mea tieia, versus.” 





dance, the gentle and delicate forms of 
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Again— 
“‘ Judex, ergo cum sedabit, 
Quidquid latet, adparebit, 
Nul inultum remanibit.” 
Chorus. 
“ The Judge ascends his awful thiogs: 
Hie makes each secret sin be known; 
And all with shame confess their ow2.." 


, 


Again— 

“ Quid sum, miser, tune dicturus? 

Quem pationum, rogaturus, 

Quum vix justus sit securus?” 
Chorus. 

‘‘Oh then! what interest shall [ make, 

‘To save my last important stake, 

When the most just have cause to quake?” 
Roscommon. 


[iere are assuredly ‘two Dromios”’ not 
Lycacusan and Ephesian, but Latin and 
finglish. One thing is certain, they are 
not twin born. 


We have read with much pleasure “ Re- 
marks on the character and writings of John 
Milton,” from ** The Christian Examiner.” 
We do not advert to this very able essay 
for the purpose cf offering our readers an 
analysis of it, but merely to quote a passage 
of great force and eloquence. 

Poetry is a holy inspiration, it raises its 
possessor, on angel wings above the dull 
realities of this mercenary world, and 
throws an Amaranthian bloom on every 
thing it touches. Beneath its magic touch, 
all nature starts into new life ; it hasa charm 
and a fascination, which commends itself to 
ihe bosom of the rudest as well as the 
most refined people. We are aware that 
there are some minds, for whom poetry has 
no charms. but onthe contrary produces 
pain. So also, music affects some to sick- 
uess; while thunder, or other loud and 
jiscordant sounds is pleasing to their souls. 
Some again look onthe chiselled marble, 
as they would on the rough block While 
others contemplate it with such enthusiasm 
as if it were a creation of the Deity, only 
wanting breath and volition to make it a 
perfect being. 

We will not indulge farther in any re- 
marks of our own. but proceed to the fol- 
lowing extract, on Poetry. 

** We agree with Miltonin his estimate 
of poetry. It seems to us the divinest of 
all arts ; for it is the breathing or expres- 
sion of that principle or sentiment, which 
is deepest and sublimest in human nature ; 
ve mean, of that thirst or aspiration, to 
which no mind is wholly a stranger, for 
comething purer and lovelier, something 
nore powerfy), lofty, and thrilling than or- 





dinary and real life affords. No doctrine 
is more common atnong Christians than 
that of man’s immortality ; but it is not so 
generally understood, that the germs or 
principles of his whole future being are 
20w — up in his soul, as the rudi- 
nents of the future plant in the seed. As 
a necessary result of this constitution, the 
soul, possessed and moved by these 
mighty though infant energies, is perpetu- 
ally stretching beyond what is present and 
visible, struggling against the bounds of its 
earthly prison-house, and seeking relief 
and joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal 
beings. This view of ournature, which has 
never been fully developed, and which 
- farther towards explaining the contra- 

ictions of human life than all others, car- 
ries us to the very foundation and source 
of poetry. He, who cannot interpret by 
his own consciousness what we now have 
said, wants the true key to works of genius. 
He has not penetrated those sacred reces- 
ses of the soul, where poetry is born and 
nourished, and inhales immortal vigour, 
and wings herself for her heavenward 
flight. In an intellectual nature, framed 
for progress and for higher modes ef being, 
there must be creative energies, powers 
of original and ever growing thought ; and 
poetry is the form in which these energies 
are chiefly manifested. It is the glorious 
prerogative of this art, that it ‘ makes all 
things new’ for the gratification ot a divine 
instinct. {t indeed finds its elements in 
what it actually sees and experiences, in 
the worlds of matter and mind; but it 
combines and blends these into new forms 
and according to new affinities ; breaks 
down, if we may so say, the distinctions 
and bounds of nature ; imparts to material 
objects life, and sentiment, and emotion. 
and invests the mind with the powers and 
splendours of the outward creation; de- 
scribes the surrounding universe in the col- 
ours which the passions throw over it, and 
depicts the mind in those modes of repose 
or agitation, of tenderness or sublime emo 
tion, which manifest its thirst tor a power- 
ful and joyiul existence. To a man of a 
literal and prosaical character, the mind 
may seem lawless in these workings ; but 
it obeerves higher laws than it transgresses, 
the laws of the immortal intellect; it is 
trying and developing its best faculties ; 
and in the objects which it describes, or in 
the emotions which it awakens, anticipates 
those states of progressive power, splen- 
dour, beauty and happiness, for which it 
was created. 

**We accordingly believe that poetry. 
far from injuring society, is one of the 


greatest instruments of its refinement and | 


exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordin- 
ary life, gives it a respite from pressing 
cares, and awakens the consciousness of its 
affinity with what is pure and noble. In its 
legitimate and highest efforts, it has the 
same tendency and aim with Christianity ; 
that is, to spiritualize our nature. True ; 
poetry has Seen made the instrument of 














vice, the pander of bad passions ; but 
when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, 
and parts with much of its power ; and 
even when poetry is eoslaved to licentious- 
hess or misanthropy. she cannot wholly 
forget her true vocation. Strains of pure 
feeling, touches of tenderness, sympathies 
with suffering virtue, bursts of scorn or in- 
dignation at the hollowness of the world, 
passages true tu our moral nature, often 
escape in an immoral work, and show us 
how hard it is for a gifted spirit to divorcee 
itself wholly from what is good. Poetry 
has a natural alliance with our best aflec- 
tions. It delights inthe beauty and sub- 
limity of the outward creation and of the 
soul. It indeed pourtrays with terrible en- 
emmy the excesses of the passions , but they 
are passions which show a mighty nature, 
which are tull of power, which command 
awe, and excite a deep though shuddering 
sympathy. Its great tendency and pur- 
pose is, to carry the mind beyond and 
above the beaten, dusty, weary walks o! 
ordinary life; to lift it into a purer ele- 
ment, and to breathe into it more pro. 

found and generous emotion. It reveal- 
to us the loveliness of nature, brings back 
the freshness of youthful feeling, revives 
the relish of simple pleasures, keeps un- 
quenched the enthusiasm which warmed 
the spring-time of our being, refines youth- 
ful love, strengthens our interest in tena 
nature by vivid delineations of its tender- 
est and loftiest feelings, spreads our sym- 

athies over all classes of society, knits us 
i new ties with universal being, and 
through the brightness of its prephetic vi 
— helps faith to lay hold on the future 
life.” 





DESULTORY THOUGHTS AND 
SKETCHES. 
NO. VUL 


We now proceed to fulfil the promise 

made in our last, and sketch 
THE VILLAGE GOSSIP. 

It was an evening in the month of Au- 
gust, that I entered the village of —— 
not above seventy miles from New-York. 
I had travelled all day ; both myself and 
horse, were miserably jaded, by rough 
roads, a burning sun, and myriads of tan- 
talizing insects which had exerted on us 
their venomous stings, with the utmost 
pitch of malice. 

At intervals during the day, copious 
showers of rain descended, followed by 
bright and scorching glimpses of sunshine , 
reminding me how quickly smiles and 
tears succeed each other, and how nearly 
grief and joy are allied. Occasionally F 
heard the rolling of distant thunder, as if 
the invisible was marching on the impenc- 
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trable clouds, that hung their dun drape- 
ries in the eastern sky, trom which I 
marked the wild lightning darting in many 
intic tyrures. 

In the west the stn was s: 
the golden splendour of a summer's eve, | 
like the holy christian, who, alter a lite | 


of trial and tribulation, of sorrow and suf- 


' 
/ 
' 
| 
+ > . 

tting in all 


fering, gives the world a bright example 
of the contentedness 
with which he sinks into the 
death ; 
this contentions world, he, smiling, leaves 
each earthly scene, in the blessed hope, 
that he will arise in a brighter world, 
where neither cloud nor storm, ean disturl 
the tranquillity of the eternal day to 
come. 
nessed ; and he who can look upon it with 
apathy, or who, as he gazes, feels nota 
holy inspiration, is incapable of the finest, 
and most heavenly sensations of humanity. 

l observed, « few doors from the tavern 
at which FT alighted, a lady. sitting on the 


and peace fulness, | 
arms Ol 


and atter the toils and buffets of 


This is a scene | have often wit- 


stoop of a white painted dutch-looking 
house, shaded by three or four venerable 
elms gazing on me with the eye of eager 
curiosity. | glanced an instant upon her, 
and thought she strove to read the soul- 
Aeep secrets of my nature. 1 paid little 
attention to this, at the time, imagining 
that, ladies who pass a country lite, have 
sp little of their own business to attract 
their attention, and see so few new faces 
in their village, tind an antidote to ennui 
in the appearence of a stranger, 

I now handed my nag te a white pated 
clown, whose drawling tone, and liteless 
step, informed me be knew little and eared 
still less, tor the ster and bustle of the 
world ; and, whose unambutious soul, was 
contented to vegetate on his native soil, 
unconcerned about the strite and energy 
of a crowded city--happy that he could 
spend a life of sloth and inactivity. I 
saw him lead my to the stable, 
whistiing as he went, im all the carcless- 


horse 
ness of a thoughtless heart. To every 
question LT asked, and every order I gave, 
* Ves, | 


he replied ma monotonous vorce, * 
; 


sir.’ T now entered the tavern, and or- | 
dered supper. which, while it was being 


prepared, I revired to the chamber my | 


owas, that | might study character : 


a 








was the rendezvous of all strayed chil- 
dren, pigs and poultry ; the resort of pra- 
ting old women, of gossiping maidens, 
and amorous swains: and the general re- 
ceptacle of empty liquor bo ties, pies, 
puddings, cigar boxes, and a thousand (to 
me) nameless things, jor which, none but 
the country bred, could possibly imagine 
a use 

My object in choosing this apartment 
bent 


r 
os 


on this object it has been my delight to 
mingle treely with whatever company 
chance throws in my way, and mark their 
physiognomies in every shade. In my 
stulies, | have never been wholly guided 
by Aristotle, Theophrastus, Lav.ter, Le 
Bran, or Cross -many rules of these wri- 
ters | have tound erroneous, and there- 
fore, by my own observation, | have set 
down certain data, which have generally 
hystog- 
nomy is entirely doubted by some; be- 
lieved in by many to a linited extent ; 
while there are only afew who new-- 


proved satistactory to tmyselt. 


days, put full credit im it as a science ; 
phrenology being the fashion. How 
fashions change! Thirty years ago, no 
philosopher dreamed of such a thing as 
phrenology ; Lavater’s 
every hand, and his maxims on every 
Now, in the fashionable world, 


essays were in 


tongue. 
among those who join in the raging men.a 
no matter how preposterous, physiog.o- 
my is too unphilosophical to he thought 
seriously of, by acalm and sober ind. 
nothing can decide the character but the 
bumps, alias organs of the scull. I do 
not mean to doubt phrenology. — [ neither 
helieve it, nor disbelieve it, because | have 
not examined the subject; but Tam sure 
that whoever will give pbhysiognomy a 
reasonable and dispassionate examination ; 
whoever, not wholly so enlightened as 
place it on a par with Witcheraft, Palmis- 
ie, aed telnhes, 0 come ad 
that there is not a passion which attacks 
human nature, but ts marked in the face, 
voice and gesture. The face is emphatic- 
aily the wndex of the heart: the magic 
glass, where every feeling of our nature 
passes In review. 

It is beyond the power of man to make 


host appointed tor me, to change my | physiognomy one of the exact sciences, | 


dress, after the day’s long journey. When | and those matter of fact people, who dis- 
. ° . | . ° 
B descended again, instead of entering the | credit every thing that cannot be reduced 


*'Travellers’ Parlour,” [ made my way to mathematical demonstration, must de- 


into an apartment which, I afterwards | spair of ever being physiognomists. Who 
Kearned was my landlady’s drawing-room, | can measure exactly, the pitch of a man’s 


nnrsery, buttery, store howseindeed that} genius ? Who can ascertain the precise 





| 





‘ 


strength of his temper, or the force of hit 
love? No maa. It mankind were to be- 
lieve those things only which are capable 
of being reduced to demonstration, they 
would be incredulous indeed—-such a 
course would attack the foundation of our 
holy creed. 

1 may be digressing from my sketch, 
but I cannot omit this moment to add a 
lew words more on my favourite science. 
What is physiognomy ? | believe that ve 
ry tew of the unthinking, and even many 
of the thinking class of men, have else 
than a vague and confused notion of its 
true meaning. It is, that, art or science, 
which, by the features of the tace, voice, 
and gesture only, is toid the temper, 
mind, and inclination of nen. Til! a 
more beseeming time, Is! ill say nothing 
further on the subject, bul now resume my 
sketch. 

When I entered the apartment above 
mentioned, I found the inmates consisted 
of a fine buxom landlady, who, though a 
litle up in years, still showed the remains 
of beauty. which, doubtless, greatly ena 
moured her “liege lord.”” Round her 
sported and quarrelled and squalled, three 
white curly headed urchins, who ever and 
anon appealed to their mother, as the arbi 
tratress of their petty disputes; and she, 
seeming poweress of all maternal cons 


trou, commanded in a loud, harsh, yet a?- 


fectionate tone, the troublesome brats to 
he silent, which they as little heeded, a: 
if it were the howling of the wind. 

In one corner, a lady apparently a visit 
er, sat on a rocking chair, moving to and 
iro, like the pendulum of a clock. She 
scemed to have attained that time of lite. 
called, ‘‘ a certain age,’ a term so very 
indefinite, that it has puzzled both physio- 
logists and physiognonusts to fix the pre- 
cise period to which it belongs— perhaps 
phrenologists can settle the matter—it is 
neither youth norold age ; old enough, ye! 
not tov old to marry It is, L believe, 
somewhere about that time, when, a tell- 
tale wrinkle, or an envious grey hair, 
speaks more than the rosy bloom of the 
cheek is willing to confess. 

I entered with much sang froid, took a 
chair, and made myself as much at home. 
as if | had been in my own bachelor’s hat’, 
“Good day to you, Sir” said the landlady . 

‘Good day, Madam, lieplied. Mum. 
kept the lady of ‘a certain age.” 

Squal, squal, squal went the brats. 

‘* Children,” cried the mother, “* catia 
ye keep quiet: don’t ye see the gentle. 
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nan? My good Sir, 1 do not believe 
there are such unruly children in the coun- 





ty as mine. 
young rogue: Mary, my dear, why won't 
you keep still. I guess I shall have to 
-end for your Pa. Sir, U try all in my 
power to make the children peaceable, 
hut | cannot manage them: they are noisy, 
quarvelsome little rogues.” 


' 
| 
{ 
' 
} 


Ellen, 1 say; Ben, you! 


Ren, a forward little fellow, about five | 


oy six years old, notwithstanding his moth- 
cr’s lharrangue, now came running to me. 
and climbed on my lap—Ellen, whoseem- 
ed to be about two years older, when she 
-aw that received her brother kindly, 
with all the jealousy of human nature, 
while exhibits itself in every age, came 
mmediately with a bounce against me, 
which Ben, who by prior possession scem- 
ed toconsider himselt privileged to reign 
sole master of my good graces, showed a 
elfishness that characterizes man from the 
cradle to the grave. This produced a 
suarelling and bickering between the chil- 
ven, when the mother again interposed 
lier maternal authority—** Children, 1 te! 
ye Ellen, come away from the gentleman ; 
don't you see that little Wary behaves her- 
-elf like a lady. Ellen, [ say, why won't 


you hear me. Good Sir, put the children 


“Do not disturb yourself Madam, they 
ire fine looking children.” 

‘* Indeed Sir, if they were only as geod 
«they look, I should be satisfied. —E yen 
it you don't leave the gentleman iminc- 
‘ately [shall certainly whip you.” 


| 


The threat hed no avail; but in a few! 
uinutes, as the contention waxed more vi- 
lent, shegave her daughter Ellen, aslap | 


rtwo, whichsent the girl whimpering out | 


at the room. 

* Ben, you idle fellow, leave the gentle: 
nian, orl will do as much foryou. You 
wont? Well there is your Pa coming, he 
will settle you I] guess.”’ It was so, for a 
loud step was heard in the hall, and ere 
‘he landlord could enter the room, Ben 
‘larted to a corner, and squatted as mum 
i= a mouse. 

** Will the gentleman eat supper, inquir- 
ed the tall raw-boned publican, who now 
entered the room. 

1 can have no objections certainly, after 
t long journey,”’ said I, and arose to de- 
part, when quick as fire, the lady of “a 
certain age,’’ who, tho’ her tongue had 
heretofore been silent, her eyes had not 
heen idle, inquired, 

‘ Haye you travelled far to-day.” 
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** About torty miles, Madam.” 
* | guess you came trom the Fast.” 
** No Madam.” 
* Then from the West?” 
* | did.” 
* From New-York?” 
7 Ey enso, ’ 
* Perhaps you are going to stay awhile 
in our village?” 
* Perhaps [ may,’ was my laconic re- 
ply. 
* | guess you are on business.” 
“TP au aman of leisure entirely.’ 


' 


* Then, | suppose, as you have no busi- | 


ness here, and as there is no scenery worth 
seeing mm our part ot the country, yeu are 
ona Visit to some of our fair villages, I 
ruess you amt married.” 

** Madam, as fam anxious tor my re- 
past, it you will excuse me tarther inter: 
rogatories at present, Twill be obliged to 
you ” and T added sarcastically it i 
should be so happy as to meet you lo-mor- 
row, it will give me infinite pleasure to 
give you every particular of my fistors 
from my birth till the present hour, as well 
as all the speculations, which at present 
engare my attention."—So saytug, Ff walk- 
ed out of the room. 

When seatedat the s ipper ti Lie. in the 


‘Travellers parlour,” my mind 
to the scene that liad just passed. 
“*\\ho the devil can this inquisitive 


wornan be, thought I. What can the 
knowledge of nuy history profit her? With 
What aprying and malicious look she sur- 
veyed me; with what an eager and back- 
biting tone she questioned me, 1, cer- 


tainly do not like her physiognomy. 
curious too. that she should have kept so 
indeed a miracle tosee sucha 
woman remain mum one moment, especi- 
ally when her eyes scanned me trom top to 
toe, atleast a thousand times, and with 


3 
long silent ; 


reverted cheeks, possessed 


It is | 


she of “Sa certain age.—She seemed like 
other villagers in that respect. it any thing 
perhaps a little guadier—but what she re- 
ally wore, Twill not take upon me te 
say» It beboves al! travellers to narrate 
that only which they have actually seen, 
and really know: it is very wrong to ins 
dulge in guesses orsurmises; or look with 
a partial and prejudice d eye, on scenes OF 
people. that have come under their ob- 
One deviation from truth, o1 
circumstance narrated by a 
jaundiced eye, is very apt to stamp the 
whole journal a+ no better than a romance 


servation. 


' 
one simgit 





inthe nunds of sober and matter-ot-fact 
men. As | believe the truth of my sketch- 
es has never once been questioned Tam 
the more sensitive, and the more detei 
mined to edhere to facts. 

The phystognomy of this enrieus lady 
of a certain age” struck me so torcibly 
well. Her face was 
not the oval, which LT esteem the sweetest 


‘hat LT remember it 


outline of temale beauty, but she was a 
long, lank jawed creature, whose appear. 
ance taken all inall, reminded me more 
of the Dutch nut cracker faces, which we 


sometimes sce in’ tey shops, than any 


thing else thatoceurs to my mind at pre- 


sent. Herhairwas as red as fire, and bei 


more of a brownish, 


| than a rose-red hue, withal, much disfig- 


ured with freckles. Her forehead was not 
‘high, but of a wall sided shape, which al 

| Ways expresses more ofa selfish and un 
i feeling character, than an exalted mind 
| Iler eyes were small, deep sunken, and 
| piercing, whose colour was a deep orange. 
| The nose, in my opinion, marks more oi 
| the character, than perhaps any other fea- 
| ture, not even the eyes. Le Brun gives 
the preterence to the eyebrows. Well, 
her nose was ot that cast, which I denomi- 
nate the cat, or tyger, for the characteris- 


such an inquisitive gaze that she quite out- | tics of which, I reter my readers to the na- 
stared me. Why she examined me even} ture of the animals, whose names desig- 


more critically, than she of the Dutch 


| nate the feature. Her mouth was large and 


looking house: and when I arose, with} lipless;and at almost every word she spoke, 


what an eager tone she edged in her inter 
rogations, and how disposed she seemed 
to carry on the conversation, even as life 
or death depended upon it.” 

She certainly had an inquisitive look, a 
searching eye, and a malicious smile. 

I have generally found that he who min- 
utely examines the face and gesture, sel- 
dom pays much attention to the dress, 
tho’ it must be admitted, that character is 
seen incostume- I did not however mark 


any striking peculiarity in the apparel of 


showed a malignant and sarcastic grin, 
while her chin was so retreating, that, like 
Willie Wastle’s wite’s, it threatened bodi- 
ly harm upon her nose. In stature she 
was about the middle size, but of slender 
make, a general characteristic of fretfal 
and malicious people. 

Disagreeable as she was tome, I re- 
solved to know more about her : and hav- 
ing finished my repast, I arose, and again 
entered my landlady’s boudoir. 

(To be concluded in our net.) 
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England, &c.—The writer of the reply 
to** Vindex,”’ is informed, that when he 
reque-ts the insertion of his article in a 
proper manver, the Editor of this paper 
wil. say, whether ornot, he is pleased to 
permit it to appear. High words are lost 
in thas quarter. 

Vindex did no more than an honourable 
man ought to do, in maintaining the in- 
sulted honour of his country. The Editor 
of this paper respects such feelings, and, 
in his individual capacity. he now states 
distinctly, that, neither in opinion nor fee!- 
ing, does he join in Mr. Fairtield’s denun- 
Ciations against the island of his toreta- 
thers. Business has hitherto, prevented 


him from expressing himself at length on | 


this subject; but, ifno other person steps 
forward, as the champion of England, he 
will do his best to justify her. He did 
not permit Mr. Fairfield to occupy his 
columns, from a conviction of the correct- 
ness of * Four months in Europe,”’ but 
from a disposition to oblige, and to allow 
a freedom of discussion inhis paper. Be 
it once, for all, understood, to the writer 


of the article in question, that he must use | 
no more big words; we are not fond of 


them. and he will gain nothing by using 
them. 


a 
Will ** Vindex” acquaint us with his ad- 
dress. We are desirous, for particular 
reasons, to become acquainted with him, 
and we should be gratitied with an inter- 
view. 
HAiserllancous, 
TWELFTH NIGHT, 
on 


WHAT YOU WILL. 


Continued from or last. 


And yet ‘* Twelith Night” was celebra- 
ted in tormer France. One ot the cour- 
tiers used to be chosen Wing, and the king 
himself and the nobles obeyed him. In 
Germany, too, it is (or was) kept up with 


joke and banquetting ; and in England we 


have still our Saturnalian reve’s. ‘These 
are censured by good mastes Bourne, 


*Sour ancient,” I belicve; but for mine | 


own part I love to see them. I love to 
see an acre of cake spread out, (the sweet 
frost covering the rich earth below,) stud- 
ded all over with glittering flowers, like 


ice-plants, and red and green knots of 


sweatmeats, and hollow  yellow-crusted 
crowns, and kings and queens, and their 
paraphernalia. & delight to see a score 


lof happy children, sitting huddled all 


round the dainty fare, eyeing the cake and 
each other, with faces sunny enough to 
| thaw the white snow. I like to see the 
| gazing silence which is kept so religiously 
while the large knife goes its round; and 
the glistening eyes which teed beforehand 
upon the huge slices, dark with citron and 
plums, and heavy as gold. And _ then, 
when the “characters” are drawn, is it 
nothing to watch the peeping delight 
which escape~ from their little eyes ? One 
is proud, as king; another stately, as 
queen; then there are two whispering 
‘grotesque secrets which they cannot con 
tain; ‘these are Sir Gregory Goose and 
Sir ‘Vunbelly Clumsy.) The boys laugh 
‘out at their ewn misfortunes, but the little 
igirls ‘almost ashamed of their prizes. sit 
| bushing and silent. It is not until the 
lady of the house goes round, that some 
of the more extravagant fictions are re- 
I vealed. And then, what a roar of mirth! 
| Ha! ha’ the ceiling shakes, and the air 
is torn. They bound from their seats, 
| ike kids, and insist on seeing Miss Thomp 
son's card. Ah! what merry spite is 
proclaimed, what ostentatious pity! The 
| little girl is almost in tears ; but the large 
| lump of allotted cake is placed seasonably 
in her hands. and the glass of sweet wine 
“all round’ drowns the shrill) urchin 
laughter, and a gentler delight prevails. 

I am not one of those who love to breed 
up children seriously, or to make them 
moral rather than happy. Let them be 
happy innocently.) and the other will fol- 
low of course. A good example isa good 
thing. Give them that, and spare your 
precept. Oh' T like to see the pleasures 
of children. They enjoy to-day, and 
care not for tosnorrow. Their path is 
strewed with roses: the heaven is blue 
above them, and life is a gay race which 
all feel sure to win. Some indeed there 
are, outcasts of fortune, who have to 
| make their way over the rough stones and 
barren places—-beggars from their birth. 
It pains me to see those many little faces, 
i frost-nipped, which are pressed against 
pastry cooks’ windows—Lazarites at the 
rich men’s tables. IT do not enjoy their 
famished looks and roving eycs, and wa- 
tering mouths halt opened. Oh! no: I 
pity those poor denizens of the streets, in- 
heritors of the cold air. They have no 
| privilege, but to ask—and be refused: 
ino enjoyment, save hungry idleness: no 
property. Or rather they are ‘ tenants 
in common’ with tho bird of passage, 
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and the houseless dog; they have the 
fierce sun or the inclement sky: nothing 
further. Their ** liberty” is without even 
its ‘ crust.” 

(To be continued.) 











THE Ac”: LIST. 
JOSEPH SAYRE, of Delaware co. N. 
Y. is particularly disinclined to pay fox 
the paper. 

JULIUS BLACKWELL, of Tioga 
county, has neglected to pay for his paper, 
although written to by our clerk three se- 
veral times after his year of subscription 
terminated. 

GEORGE THOMAS, St. Lawrence co 
has not paid, 

To be continued. 

N. B. That there may be no mistake and 
no unnecessary apprehensions on the sub- 
ject of the Black List, it is proper to state, 
that these are subscribers to the Minerva, 
which paper | published about fourteen 
months ago, and which was incorporated 
with the New-York Literary Gazette, last 





September, The year ot these subseribers 
;expired last April, and due warning hag 
/ been given to all, Our good subscribers 
| have nothing to fear from the Black List : 
no name shall be inserted hastily, unad- 


| visedly or unjustly ; but whea once insert- 


jed there it shal! remain. 


oo _ 
Bo BINDING.—The subseriber takes this 

J method of informing his friends and the pub 
lic, that he stil) continues the BOON BINDING, 
BUSINESS, in ail its various branches, at No. 82 
| Cross street, wheve all who may favour him with o 





{ call may rest assure’ their work shall be executed 
| with neatness and despatch. 


Blank books ruled and bound, and warranted to 
be equal to anv in the city. 


A general ‘a@ssortinent of blank books for sale. 


JOHN H. MINUSE, 





N. B. Subscribers to the * Literary Gazette” can 


| have their volumes bousd in calf, or any kind of 
binding, by sending them to the above place. 


Music books, gentlemen's libraries, old books, 


} and pubheations, bound to any pattern, and at the 
| shortest notice. July 1 





PUBLISHE!)) EVERY SATURDAY. 


JAMES G. BROOKS, 
EDITOR, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR, 


| OFFICE NO. 4, WALL STREET, NEW- YORK. 


Terms---Four Dollars per annum, payable 
in advance. Subscriptions must eom- 
mence with the first No. of a Volume, 
prospectively or retrospectively. 

No subscriptions received for a shorter pe- 
riod than one year, and notices of dis- 
continuance must be given one month 
previous to the close of avolume. He? 
ters must be post-paid. 
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